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I. — Historical Value of the Twelfth Chapter of Plutarch's 
Life of Pericles. 

By Prof. W. S. FERGUSON, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The following is the substance of our chapter : That which 
alone remains, according to Plutarch, to bear witness to the 
ancient power of Greece is the ' offering of sacred edifices ' 
made in the days of Pericles. Yet no proposal of that states- 
man was more severely criticised by his adversaries than that 
which outlined his building policy. They cried out o>? 6 p-ev 
Srjfto? aBo^el ical icaicw aicovei to tcoiva tSiv 'JLXXrfvmv ^pr/para 
77730? avrbv etc AtjXov perayaycov, 17 B' evecrnv ainui 777)0? toi>? 
eyicaXovvTa<; evTrpeireffTaTq rmv irpocfxiaewv, Beicravra Toil? /3ap- 
fidpovs eicelOev aveXe'aOat ical tfrvXarreiv ev o^yprp Ta Koivd, 
tcivtt)v avyp-qice HepucXfjs " ical Boicel BeivrjV vfipiv ff 'E\\a? 
vftpi&crdcu ical Tvpavvelcrdai irepi^avw, opmaa rot? elcrcf>epope- 
vois inr avTrj<; dvayicauo<; 77700? tov •jroXep.ov fjp.a<i tt)v iroXiv 
Karaxpvaovvras ical icaXXa>Tri£ovTa<; axnrep aXa^dva yvvaiica, 
irepiairTOfievrjv XiOovs TToXvTeXels ical aydXpara ical vaovs 
XtXiOTaXavTovf. Whereupon Pericles made the following 
defence : " We owe the allies," he said, " no account of the 
funds, so long as we fight for them and protect them from 
the Persians, while they contribute neither horse, ship, nor 
hoplite, but money alone. What they pay belongs not to 
the givers, but to the receivers, provided these perform what 
they receive it for; Bel Be (he continued) t»}? 7ro'\eto? icare- 
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aKevaafiept}'} i/cavws roll avay/catois 7rpo? tw -jrokeiiov, eh Tavra 
tt)V exmopiav rpeireiv aiiTrfi, a<\> 5>v Bo^a fiev yevofievmv ai'Bios, 
euiropia Be yiuofie'vcov eroifirf Trapecrrai, TravTO&airfjs epyacria<; 
<f>avei(T7)<; teal ttoikiXwv ^peiStv, a'i waaav fiev re)(yr)v eyeipovaat, 
iraxrav Be X e ^P a xivovaai, a-^eBbv o\tjv •jroiovcnv efifuadov rr)V 
Trokiv ig avTrjf cifia /coa/jLOVfievriv ical Tpe(f>o/u.evr)v." 

Pericles' phrase — " distribute wages to practically the 
whole city " — is explained 1 by the observation that wages 
were already paid to men of military age and strength for 
service in the army, navy, and garrisons, and by calling 
attention to the diversity and extent of the interests involved 
in the construction of statues and temples. " The materials 
used were marble, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, cypress-wood : 
the arts which put them into shape and place engaged car- 
penters, moulders in clay and bronze, stone-cutters, stainers 
of gold and softeners of ivory, painters, enamellers, and 
engravers : those that were concerned in furnishing and 
transporting the materials were, on the sea, merchants, 
sailors, pilots ; on the land, wheelwrights, ox-breeders, team- 
sters, rope-makers, weavers, leather-dressers, road-makers, 
and miners. And each art, like a general with his army, 
had under it its mob of day-laborers and unskilled workmen 
— an instrument and body, as it were, for the service." As 
a matter of fact, concludes Plutarch, the result was the einro- 
pCa, or material well-being of the whole state. 

There are difficulties of interpretation in the passage, but 
they do not affect the general sense, and need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is to the historical value of the subject-matter 
that we are to devote our attention. 

To determine this it is necessary to inquire into the sources 
of Plutarch's knowledge. It may be stated at the outset that 
the controversy whether Plutarch based his several biogra- 
phies upon older historical works, merely adding here and 
there a thought culled in the course of his desultory read- 
ing, or, not unlike modern scholars, used extracts made from 

1 Zu diesen Worten verhalt sich was sich daran anschliesst fiber die Verwirk- 
lichung dieses Gedankens des Perikles, wie die Erklarung zum Texte. Sauppe, H., 
Ausgewahlle Schriften, p. 499. 
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books of all kinds, of history, comedy, philosophy, romance, 
biography, travel, of speeches, decrees, etc., — this contro- 
versy, it should be said, has not much affected the conclusions 
hitherto reached in regard to the present passage. For it 
was recognized from the first that the kernel of Chapter XII, 
the debate between Pericles and his adversaries, was differ- 
ent in character from what preceded and followed it. 1 Hence 
even those who thought that the bulk of the Life of Pericles 
was taken from Theopompos, or some other historian, ad- 
mitted for the debate a distinct source. 

It will fairly summarize the work already done in the 
quest of this collateral source to say that three opinions have 
been entertained : 1st, that Plutarch used either the memoirs 
of Ion of Chios, or the book on Themistocles, Thucydides, 
and Pericles by Stesimbrotos of Thasos, both of whom are 
held to have recorded similar disputes between Athenian 
statesmen ; 2d, that Plutarch used more or less rhetorical and 
imaginary speeches inserted by Ephoros into his Universal 
History, or by Theopompos into the excursus on demagogues 
appended to his Philippica ; 3d, that Plutarch, or his imme- 
diate authority, used the work of Theopompos, but that 
Theopompos composed the speeches from materials derived 
in part from the reliable reports of Stesimbrotos or Ion ; in 
part, and specifically in respect to the purpose of Pericles in 
inaugurating his building policy, from the partisan oligarchic 
pamphlet written, according to Professor U. von Wilamo- 
witz 2 by Theramenes, according to Professor Diimmler 3 by 
Critias, according to more conservative scholars 4 by some 
unknown aristocrat, and used, alas ! by Aristotle in his Con- 
stitution of Athens. 

For the first of these views stood Sauppe, 5 Oncken, 6 Adolf 
Schmidt, 7 and Dr. L. Holzapfel, 8 the -two former advocating 
Ion, the two latter Stesimbrotos. Positive proofs none of 

1 See Sauppe, o.c, p. 498 ff. 2 Aristoleles u. Athen, I., p. 165. 

8 Hermes, 27 (1892), p. 260 ff. * Professors Meyer and Busolt, for example. 

6 o.c. 6 Slaalslehre des Aristoleles, II., p. 509 ff. 

7 Das perikleische Zeitalter, II., p. 222 ff. 

8 Untersuchungen iiber d. Darstellung d. griech. Gesch. von 481) bis 4/3 vor 
C/ir., p. 144 ff. 
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them has adduced. The general probability of such an 
origin was all they sought to make out. 

For the second of these views stood Riihl, 1 Kohler, 2 and 
Professor Curt Wachsmuth. 3 The most telling argument 
against a contemporary and in favor of a fourth-century 
source was made by Kohler, who claimed that the statement 
attributed to Pericles, that " the allies contributed neither 
horse, ship, nor hoplite, but money alone," contained too gross 
an error to have originated while the Athenian empire existed. 

For the third of these views stands most notably Professor 
Busolt. 4 The ultimate origin of the debate in contemporary 
reports of discussions which actually took place between 
Pericles and Thucydides, son of Melesias, he holds for self- 
evident. That Theopompos was concerned in the tradition 
of the material to Plutarch he argues from a number of 
causes 5 : I. The appearance of redundant synonyms in 
this chapter of Plutarch betrays the style of Theopompos. 
2. The error pointed out by Kohler is repeated in a portion 
of Plutarch's Cimon which probably originated in Theo- 
pompos. 3. The survival of ^/*a? in the attack of Pericles' 
adversaries shows that the composer of the indictment was 
one who identified himself with the aristocratic party in 
Athens. 6 4. The design of distributing wages to all Athe- 
nians, imputed to Pericles by both Aristotle and Plutarch, 
reveals the work of the oligarchic pamphleteer used by 
Aristotle and Theopompos. 

At this point a new turn was given to our present inquiry 
by Professor Eduard Meyer's study of Plutarch's methods of 
writing biography. 7 Professor Meyer, in his wonted catholic 
fashion, was the first to formulate the net results of modern 
investigations into Plutarch's sources for his Lives of Greeks. 8 

1 Jahrbiicher fur class. Philologie, 1868, p. 670 ff. 

2 Abhandlungen der berliner Akademie, I., 2, p. 99. 
8 Stadt Athen in Alterthum, I., p. 529, n. 2. 

* See Griech. Gesch. III. I, p. vii. 6 Ibid., p. 439, n. I. 

6 Ibid., p. 350, notes. ' Forsch. zur alien Geschichte, II., pp. 22 ff., 65 ff. 

8 Professor A. Gudeman in a similar summary made as early as 1889 (7V. 
A.P.A. XX., p. 139 ff.), showed that Plutarch used biographical literature, not 
Livy, Sallust, Asinius Pollio, Cicero, for the Lives of Romans. 
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Plutarch used neither Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Aristotle's Constitution of Athens, Ephoros, nor Theopompos. 
Those who attempt to connect his work directly with that of 
these historians forget that in the course of four hundred years 
before Plutarch's time the material suited for biography had 
been collected and sifted by generations and generations of 
scholars, notably by the Alexandrians. All Plutarch did was 
to make over in each case one of the already existent biog- 
raphies. In his Vorlage were the quotations, the citations, 
the documents, the discussions, the anecdotes, etc. Plutarch 
chose such material as pleased him, and gave it new written 
expression. The style is mainly his. Fortunately for the 
modern historian Plutarch is not responsible for the ideas, 
except where these are ethical and conjunctive. Nor is he 
the originator of the form in which his biographies are regu- 
larly set. This Professor Friederich Leo 1 has recently shown. 
The rules for biography were as well established as those for 
oratory. The type to which Plutarch conformed had been 
created centuries earlier, and, as Professor Leo has convinc- 
ingly set forth, through the activity of the Peripatetic School 
of Philosophy. This being the case, it is obvious that, while 
the value of Plutarch's material is enhanced, the possibility 
of determining his sources is lessened. 2 To put the matter 
concisely, what likelihood is there that the style of Theopom- 
pos, of Thucydides, of the comic poets, can be detected in 
the twelfth chapter of his Life of Pericles ? This has been 
repeatedly attempted. Thus Sauppe noticed in the compari- 
son between Athens decking herself out with thousand-talent 
temples and a courtesan, a reminiscence of the trenchant 
phraseology of some comedian, 3 while Professor Diimmler 
saw in it the contempt of an embittered oligarch. 4 Thus 
Professor Busolt lays the many lax synonyms of the chapter 
to the charge of Theopompos, 6 — beyond all doubt errone- 
ously, as Professor Wilamowitz's remark 6 in confirmation 

1 Die griech.-romische Biographic, p. 146 ff . 

2 Cf. Professor Meyer, o.c, p. 69. » o.c, p. 500, note. 
* Hermes, 27 (1892), p. 274. « o.c, p. 439, n. I. 
6 Griech. Lesebuch, Erlautgn. I., p. 38. 
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of my own observation has convinced me, — and Professor 
Bruno Keil 1 finds in it a flavor of the fourth-century rhetoric. 
Professor Busolt, moreover, sees in the speech of Pericles 
words and phrases which point to conscious or unconscious 
imitation of Thucydides. 2 How far is it justifiable to dissect 
Plutarch in this fashion with stylistic instruments ? It is not 
an entirely unwarranted procedure. That Professor Meyer 
grants. Plutarch had a fine appreciation for the effectiveness 
of an antique turn of thought, and no scruples against using 
it without acknowledgment. He had, of course, read his 
classics, such as Herodotus and Thucydides, and had a reten- 
tive memory for striking expressions. He found in his bio- 
graphical authorities an abundance of quotations which he 
borrowed freely. His composition, however, is a web, not a 
patchwork. Hence thought, not style, must be the prime 
test of the derivation of passages in Plutarch. 3 

Let us apply this test anew to our chapter. There can be no 
doubt that if we establish the substantial correctness of Plu- 
tarch's narrative, we shall strengthen the contention that a 
reliable contemporary of Pericles was the biographer's ulti- 
mate authority, while that contention will be weakened, if not 
overthrown, as Kohler perceived, by the detection of consid- 
erable errors. 

It should be observed, in the first place, that the adversa- 
ries of Pericles mentioned in the chapter are Thucydides, son 
of Melesias, and his party. That is clear from Chapters XI 
and XIV. Thucydides became the leader of the oligarchs at 
Athens after the death of Cimon in 449/8 B.C., and was influ- 
ential till he was ostracized in 443. Thucydides, Plutarch 
tells us, pointed out the odium incurred by the transference 
of the treasury of the Confederacy from Delos, and, at the 
same time, impeached the building policy of Pericles. When 
it was held to be established that the treasury was transferred 
in 454, and the Parthenon, the first of the Periclean build- 
ings, was begun in 447, it was apparently an inaccuracy on 

1 Anonymus Argentinensis, p. 32, n. 2. 2 o.c, p. 444, n. I. 

s See also Professor Wachsmuth, Einleitung in das Studium der alten Ge- 
schickte, p. 222. 
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Plutarch's part that the two events are represented as jointly 
criticised by Thucydides. Nor did it seem reasonable that 
Pericles should be abused for the removal of the treasury, so 
long as we believed, on the authority of Theophrastos, whom 
Plutarch elsewhere quotes with approval, 1 that it was effected 
on the motion of the Samians. Now, however, thanks to 
the Anonymus Argentinensis, 2 we are better informed. In 
the first place we learn that ten years intervened between the 
adoption of the plan for the Parthenon and the beginning of 
its execution in 447. Inasmuch as we had learned before 
that the temple of Nike Apteros was decreed apparently in 
or about 450, 3 it is clear that the building policy of Pericles 
was under discussion earlier than 447. Hence, even if the 
transfer of the treasury was made in 454, as Professor 
Eduard Meyer 4 and others still maintain, it would not be 
objectionable that the two events should be associated by 
Plutarch. It would indeed be awkward to suppose Thucydi- 
des in a position to lodge an indictment against them in that 
year. Hence it must be regarded as a pleasant confirmation 
of Plutarch to observe that the Anonymus Argentinensis, by 
which alone a date is assigned to the occurrence, sets the 
transfer of the treasury in 450/49, 5 i.e. just at the time we 
should infer from Plutarch that Thucydides organized his 
party in opposition to Pericles. And it is equally reassuring 
to find, as we do from this same document, that Pericles, after 
all, not Samos, was responsible for the transfer. 

How, in the second place, does it stand with the inaccuracy 
detected by Kohler in the statement that " the allies con- 
tributed neither horse, ship, nor hoplite, but money alone " ? 

1 Aristides, 25. 2 Edited by Professor Bruno Keil, Strassburg, 1902. 

s Prof.ssor W. Dittenberger, Sylloge 2 , No. 911. 4 Gesch. d. Alter. V., p. vi. 

5 Mr. Underhill, in the English Historical Review, 1903, p. 760, denies that 
the reference in the Anonymus is to the transfer of the treasury from Delos. He 
reminds us that Ai}(X)y is a modern conjecture for Sifiuf in the papyrus, which, 
in turn, is a correction made in antiquity for the original Srin/ju. That is true. 
But the conjecture is no doubt right. In what other connection could the assess- 
ment of Aristides and the enormous sum of five thousand talents have been men- 
tioned ? Professor Meyer, I.e., calls the date of the Anonymus, 450/49, v'dllig 
unmoglich. But he gives no good reason for his judgment Professor Keil's 
argumentation, o.c., p. 116 ft\, seems to me sound. 
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Did the allies who paid tribute furnish either horse, ship, or 
hoplite for the defence of the confederacy? That is the 
question, as Dr. Holzapfel x pointed out years ago. It is not 
universally answered in the affirmative even yet. 2 But granted 
that they did, as seems to me probable, the error is not a 
positive one. It is simply an exaggeration of the truth ; for 
it is certain that the Athenians performed the bulk of the 
military service themselves, and rarely employed the land 
forces of the tributary allies. Therefore, an epitomizer 
might well think he had presented, in what we possess, the 
essential content of the statement, even if he omitted the 
reservations with which it had, perhaps, been originally 
accompanied. 3 

Next, let us ask the questions : Was the calculation that 
the construction of statues and public buildings would dis- 
tribute wages to practically the whole city a reasonable one 
for a statesman like Pericles to make? Was it such as a 
party leader like Pericles would publicly announce ? 

It is the prevalent opinion that Athens in the fifth century 
had gone fully over to a capitalistic development of industry. 
Thus, for example, Professor Eduard Meyer says : 4 " In 
Wirklichkeit steht Athen im fiinften und vierten Jahrhundert 
ebenso sehr unter dem Zeichen des Capitalismus wie England 
seit dem achtzehnten und Deutschland seit dem neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert." Many apparently free handicraftsmen the 
capitalists had reduced to economic dependence upon them- 
selves. Such as otherwise might have withstood the compe- 
tition of the factory were being destroyed by the competition 
of the metics, upon whom the military and political tasks fell 

1 o.c, p. 150. 2 See Professor Meyer, Gesch. d. Alter. IV. 409 A. 

8 See Jbid. 407 A. Professor Bruno Keil, who grants that the inaccuracy 
exists (o.c, p. 32 n.), writes at p. 158 : "Wenn die Oligarchen in Athen und 
von aussen die Biindner schrieen dass Perikles den Bundesschatz nicht fur Bun- 
deszwecke verwende und Athen mit fremdem Gelde wie eine Dime putze : auf 
diese Massregeln [addition to the fleet, reorganization of the cavalry, etc.] liess 
sich hinweisen, auf sie hin behaupten, dass Athen gewappnet dastehe, jeder Zeit 
bereit das Schwert zu ziehen fttr die Biindner die nicht Schiff, nicht Mann, nicht 
Ross im Kampfe wagten." 

* Gesch. d. Alter. Ill, § 303 A. 
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less heavily, and whom, as being less pretentious, the capi- 
talists favored in distributing work. And, moreover, the 
capitalists imported slaves to make labor still cheaper. By 
means of slaves they worked the mines, ran the factories, and 
even pushed the free handicraftsmen from their tiny shops. 
Now, if that was the case, it would have been natural for 
such a regular business as building at the time of Pericles to 
fall entirely into the hands of wealthy contractors, who would, 
of course, have employed slaves and metics rather than citi- 
zens. And if this was the issue, state subvention of building 
enterprises would have been to the detriment rather than to 
the advantage of the ox^o<;, or mob of Athenian citizens. 1 
As it is hardly conceivable that Pericles sought to promote 
the interests of the capitalists alone, or that by oxkw; is 
meant the alien population, we cannot, in the premises, think 
that Plutarch is right in attributing to Pericles economic as 
well as ideal ends. 

But was industry capitalistically organized in the fifth and 
fourth centuries ? M. Francotte, 2 by a very careful collection 
and arrangement of the evidence, has made it clear, to me at 
least, that it was not. The irregularity of the foreign de- 
mand, due to the incessant wars, made factory production 
unprofitable, especially when slaves were employed. For 
even though they were stimulated by the receipt of living 
wages to the hope of some day purchasing their freedom, 
and hence worked quite as well as free men, slaves remained 
a dead weight upon the shoulders of their employer, when- 
ever war interrupted business. The local demand required 
factory production no more then than it does now. Hence 
the forge as distinguished from the factory maintained itself 
as the characteristic form of industrial life. 

1 When capitalists imported slaves en masse for agricultural purposes they 
were strongly opposed ; see the story of Mnason in Timaeus, Fr. 67 (Athenaeus, 
VI. 264 c = 272 b). Is it to be supposed that the industrial classes favored a 
policy which must have caused (in the premises) an extensive importation of 
slaves ? 

2 L'industrie dans la grece ancienne ( Bibliotheque de la faculte de philosophie 
de Vuniversite de Liege. Fasc. VII. et VIII., 1900, 1901) ; see also Dr. Friederich 
Cauer in Berl. Phil. Woch. XXIV. (1904), p. 78 f. 
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But who ran the forges and the similar work places ? In 
the case of the building trades we are able to give an answer 
for the last years of the fifth and for the fourth century b.c. 
I quote from M. Francotte, 1 who has compiled the statistics 
of the subject. Among those whom the inscriptions show 
to have earned money on the Erechtheion in 409 and the fol- 
lowing year were 24 Athenians, 40 metics, 17 slaves, and 21 
whose status is doubtful, but who were mostly either slaves or 
metics. Among those whom the inscriptions show to have 
been paid for services in connection with the temple and 
portico at Eleusis during the last third of the fourth century 
were 36 Athenians, 39 metics, 12 foreigners, and 57 of doubt- 
ful status, but who were probably metics. In this case the 
state, i.e. the temple, owned 17 slaves, who were regularly 
employed and, like other workmen, paid for their labor. It 
is possible that private slaves were employed also, but their 
number is not determinable. From these statistics it is clear 
that from 409 to 309 the citizens received much less of the 
money disbursed by the state for its public buildings than did 
non-citizens. Was the same true for the time of Pericles ? I 
do not think that, if we disregard the present passage, we 
have the means of answering this question definitely. But it 
must not be forgotten that the payments made for public ser- 
vices in the last half of the fifth and in the fourth century 
alienated from industrial occupations many citizens who, 
before the time of Pericles, and at the time when his building 
policy was first proposed, gladly sought remunerative em- 
ployment of any kind. In the fourth century Lycurgus noto- 
riously spent money on public works. Yet he escaped the 
charge of seeking to provide work for poor constituents. 
Nor has Augustus or Hadrian been credited with economic 
motives. Pericles stands at the beginning of that long period 
during which paid labor was flouted. He belongs with Pisis- 
tratus and the enlightened despots of the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. ; but, more fortunate than they, he controlled 
tributary allies, and was thus enabled to disburse public funds 

1 o.c. VII., p. 205 ff. 
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to Athenian citizens without increasing the taxation of his 
constituents. 

In the explanatory remarks * which are added to the con- 
tention of Pericles that wages would be distributed to practi- 
cally all the citizens, we are told that all but the fidvavvo? 
6'^X.o? already received state aid for service in the navy, 
garrisons, and army. In Aristotle's Constitution of Athens? 
Aristides is made to predict that as a result of the Empire 
support will.be furnished "to all, to some for service in the 
expeditions, to some for garrison duty, and to others for 
transacting the public affairs." And Aristotle appends a 
calculation from which it appears that during the thirty years' 
peace twenty thousand citizens obtained pay annually for 
these various services. Of the twenty thousand, the hoplites 
alone amount to twenty-five hundred. These were doing gar- 
rison duty. No other hoplites are specified, and Aristotle 
informs us that it was only when the Peloponnesian War 
broke out that the classes liable for hoplite duty regularly 
obtained pay. 3 This contradiction proves at most exaggeration 
in Plutarch's report; for at an earlier time they may have 
been paid irregularly, just as the service was irregular, and 
certainly, if they did not get the usual wage of a drachma a 
day, they received the usual indemnity of three obols a day. 4 

In the words attributed by Plutarch to Pericles, not only is 
an economic purpose enunciated for the building policy, but 
the employment thereby afforded is represented as one of its 
laudable features. How admirably that harmonizes with the 
ideas imputed to Pericles by Thucydides when he makes him 
say : 5 TlXovrq) re epyov p,5.XXov Kaipw f) \6yov KOfnrp xpmfieda, 
Kal rb irevecrOai ou% ofioXoyeiv rivi aicr^pov, aXXa p.r) 8ia<f>evyeiv 
epym aiff^iov. "Ew re TOtv avrols oUeiatv a/ia Kal ttoXitik&v 
eirifieXeia, Kal erepoK w/w epya Terpafifie'voK ra iroXniKa fir) 
eV&w? yv&vai. How little it accords with the creed enun- 
ciated by Plutarch himself in this same Life of Pericles* that 
even a great artist's work — to say nothing of an artisan's — 

1 See above, p. 3, n. 1. * Professor Busolt, Griech. Gesch. III. 1, p. 266. 

2 § 24. 6 Thucy. II. 40. 

8 Const, of Athens, % 27, 2. 6 Plut. Pericles, 2. 
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reduced him to the level of a slave ! In Aristotle's Constitu- 
tion of Athens neither the construction of buildings nor the 
despatch of cleruchies is mentioned among the measures em- 
ployed by Pericles to better the condition of the masses. 
The latter, however, Aristotle recognized as a legitimate 
means of preserving a democracy, and he commended highly 
a similar procedure of the Carthaginians, but of the former 
(employment for wages on public works as distinct from set- 
ting individuals up in commerce or industry) he speaks as 
follows : l " We may find instances of this practice in the 
pyramids of Egypt, the votive offerings of the Cypselidae, the 
erection of the Olympieum by the Pisistratidae, and the great 
works of Polycrates at Samos, all of which have the same 
effect, viz., that the subjects are kept in constant occupation 
and poverty." Aristotle is here interpreting fourth-century 
Greek opinion. 

It is to be noted that it is in the explanatory note in Plu- 
tarch that a motive similar to that which underlies the con- 
struction of public buildings is predicated of Pericles' policy 
of paying government officials. Therefore the two rest on 
different supports. Should the view that payment for office 
was Pericles' way of bribing the poor be false, and, as is 
commonly claimed, of oligarchic manufacture, no suspicion 
is thereby attached to the original statement to which it is 
appended. 

The explanatory remarks continue with a list of the mate- 
rials and professions employed in "the construction of the 
sacred offerings" — a list embodied in the narrative of prac- 
tically all modern historians of Greece. Some parts of it, 
indeed, have sorely puzzled several of them. It is easy to 
see how buildings and statues called for carpenters, modellers 
of clay, bronze-moulders, stone-cutters, etc. But observe the 
stress laid upon the transport of materials. Observe, too, 
that there were concerned with it, on the sea, " merchants, 
sailors, pilots," but not ship-builders, sail-makers, etc. ; on the 
land, " teamsters, ox-breeders, miners, rope-makers, weavers, 
leather-dressers," but also "wheelwrights' and road-makers." 

1 Politics, VIII. 11 (Mr. Welldon's Trans.). 
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The distinction is intentionally made. But Curtius 1 does not 
correctly explain it by remarking that "the very transport of 
the materials was the occasion of great progress in mechani- 
cal science in that inventive age," etc. The true explanation 
is given by the inscriptions which deal with the construction 
of the portico and temple at Eleusis in the fourth century. 
From them it is clear that three processes were involved 
in the land transport. 2 1. The construction of vehicles. 
2. The building of roads. 3. The actual transport. Ships 
were already in existence. Pack animals, the ordinary means 
of carrying loads, and trails, the ordinary paths for these, 
needed to be replaced by stout wagons and level roads when 
immense blocks of marble had to be transported. The wag- 
ons were drawn by oxen, and we have records to show us 
how it took three days, thirty to forty teams, and as many 
teamsters to bring each drum for the columns from Mt. Pen- 
telicus to Eleusis. Harness of leather, fastenings of great 
ropes — the undergirdings from the dockyards were some- 
times used — employed leather-dressers and rope-makers; in 
fact, the state made payments of money directly to each and 
every class of craftsman in Plutarch's list. The payments, 
moreover, were made to the workmen — citizens, metics, and 
slaves — for day labor or for petty contracts. No considera- 
ble sum was disbursed to any one man, or for any one piece 
of work. The interests involved were thus precisely those 
enumerated by Plutarch. To be sure, this confirmation of 
Plutarch comes from the fourth century, but it holds good 
for the latter part of the fifth century also, 3 and it is a fair 
inference that in the age of Pericles circumstances were in 
this respect not essentially different. 

How did Plutarch come to know the building methods of 
the fifth and fourth century Athens ? In the first place, it is 
quite likely that the whole explanatory note, to which the 
enumeration belongs, was part of the biographical apparatus 

1 History of Greece, II., p. 637. 

2 C.I.A. II., Add. 834 c ; also 834 b and IV. 2, 834 b ; see M. Francotte, o.c. 
VIII., p. 85 f. 

8 See the inscriptions (C.f.A. I. 282, 322; IV. I, p. I, p. 74; I. 321, 324; 
IV. I, p. 148, p. 38, 317", 33i b , 331°) which deal with the Erechtheion. 
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which Plutarch used. It may have been appended to the 
debate from the fourth century on. Or did Plutarch simply 
observe how temples were erected in his own day, and thence 
infer the old-time methods ? 

This idea involves the conclusion that building remained 
practically unchanged during the interval of five hundred 
years or more. Is that true ? In certain minor particulars 
alterations had taken place. Thus, whereas state officers 
(hnard-raC) had in the fifth century employed artisans at a 
daily wage, or given a small piece of work on contract, in 
Roman times the imperial or municipal officials made a con- 
tract with one or more contractors (epyoXafioi, redemptores), 
whom they held responsible under security for the money 
advanced them by the state and for the proper completion 
of the work. 1 It is difficult to say in what proportion citi- 
zens, freedmen, and slaves took part in the operations. It 
was no doubt different in different regions. It is clear, how- 
ever, that all three classes performed industrial work under 
the Roman regime. They were organized in guilds {collegia), 
wherever they were present in sufficient numbers to make an 
organization worth while. The guilds, though made up of 
citizens, freedmen, and slaves, who worked individually at 
their trades, seem yet to have had a relatively large pro- 
portion of freedmen. The following list of the chief guilds 
engaged on the public buildings of Rome is given by M. Waltz- 
ing in his Etude historique stir les corporations professionnelles 
chez les Romains, vol. II., p. 1 15 ff . : — 

Collegium fabrum = Collegium fabrum tignariorum. This 
included all concerned with building operations, and one 
existed in most of the chief towns of the empire. In Milan 
the guild had at one time twelve hundred members ; in Rome 
as many as sixteen hundred. Fabri = re'icToves in Plutarch. 

Collegium dendrophorum — those who furnished and trans- 
ported timber ; lumber-dealers. 

Collegium aerariorum fabrum = xoXkotvtttoi in Plutarch — 
coppersmiths or bronzesmiths. 

1 See Professor Liebenam, St'ddteverwaltung im romischen Kaiserreiche, 
p. 382 ff. 
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Collegium fabrum ferrarium — workers of iron and other 
metals. 

Collegae marmorarii = XiGovpyot in Plutarch — workers in 
marble. 

Mensores aedificorum — architects. 

Collegium pavimentariorum — paveurs. 

Collegium subaedianorum = (laXaKTrjpei i\e<pavros — e"bi- 
nistes. 

Conleg. sectorum serrarium — stone-sawyers. 

Collegium structorum — masons. 

A complete list of the industrial guilds of the Romans can 
be found in M. Waltzing's work, Vol. IV., p. 1 ff. It includes : 
Lapidarii = Xiffovpyoi, Cisiarii = rfvio^oi, Lignarii plostrarii 
= a/iagoTTijyoi, Linarii = Xivovpyoi, Metallarii = p-eraWelt, 
Navicularii marini = pav/cXrjpoi xal efiiropoi, Nautae = vavrcu, 
Sutores = o-kvtoto/ioi. These are not specifically connected 
with public buildings, but undoubtedly were interested in 
their construction. Many artisans remained outside the 
guilds. 1 

Plutarch, speaking of the Periclean age, says : eKcunrf Be 
re^vr), KaOdnep a-rpaTJjy&i Ihiov a-Tpa,Tevp.a, rov Oerucbv o^Kov 
Kal l8cd>TT)v avvrer ay fievov et^ev. Aurelius Victor, speaking 
of Plutarch's age, tells us of the emperor Hadrian that ad 
specimen legionum militarium fabros, perpendiculatores, archi- 
tects, genusque cunctum extruendorum moeniutn seu decoran- 
dorum in cohortes centuriaverat. One cannot help thinking 
that the two writers had something similar in mind. Plu- 
tarch, of course, lived to see Hadrian revive the old glories 
of Athens, though he had written his Pericles before the 
revival began in 125 a.d. 

In summary, it may be said that the debate between Peri- 
cles and his adversaries contains no substantial inaccuracies. 
On the other hand, not only does it reveal close knowledge 
of the issues raised by Thucydides in his campaign against 
Pericles, but it attributes to Pericles motives which could 
hardly have suggested themselves to another than a contem- 

1 Few guilds in fact existed in Greece proper ; see M. Francotte, o.c. VIII., 
p. 199 S. 
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porary — motives unnatural even in the fourth century ; for at 
that time it could hardly have been imputed as a virtue to a 
statesman that he sought to entice citizens into tasks which 
public opinion held to be unfit for them to perform, or that 
he aimed to give bread to poor citizens by offering them work 
without first having debarred metics and slave-owners from 
applying for it. 1 In the Greece of the fourth century the 
question seems to have been, not how carpenters, stone- 
masons, etc., could get work, but how cities could get enough 
artisans to construct their public buildings. The local supply 
did not suffice to complete insignificant edifices at Athens, to 
say nothing of small places like Delphi, Epidauros, Delos, 
Lebadea, etc. The explanatory note is different in character 
and origin. In part it betrays kinship with the dominant 
thought of the fourth century, in part it discloses careful 
observation of ancient building processes — nothing more. 

1 It is notorious that Athens welcomed metics ; for the demand for foreign 
workmen, see M. Francotte, o.c. VII., p. 209 ff. 



